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stout ridding the world of Jews. Genocide was 
not sane thing new to the bourgeois world but this 
time they had at their disposal a factory system 
for disposing of unwanted races. When war broke 
^ in 1939 Hitler and his cohorts accelerated 
their attempts to wipe out the Jews even when it 
was obvious that no e canonic gains were to be 
made in wartime frcm such acts. But there were 
economic gains to be made frcm prosecuting the 
war itself not only by Germany but all other 
nations. Thus all the combatants set about 
slaughtering the world working class just as 
had happened in I9I4-I8. Workers died fighting 
for the "voIk", the "socialist fatherland" and 
"democracy". Whichever camp they found themselves 
t in the end result was the same namely, defence 
i of capitalism. Thus when the Allied Powers 
\ point the finger at the crimes of Nazism they con- 
i veniently forget, or rather hide the millions they 
killed cn the battlefields of Europe, in Dresden 
Hamburg, Berlin, Nagasaki, Hiroshima etc. They 
would have us believe that the ultimate sign of 
their humanity was development of the Aton Bcmb 
and the destruction of thousands of lives in 
L Japan. And they dare to accuse their fellow 
I butchers of crimes against humanity. 

Since the war and the victory of Democracy and 
Socialism over the Nazi enemy it has been business 
as usual, indeed it is a bit of a misnomer to speak 
of the "end of the war" for since 1945 there has 
never been a moment when capitalists have not 
been engaged in sane bloody struggle somewhere 
in the world. Certainly the heartlands of cap¬ 
ital have not themselves experienced war but 
wnat does this prove? It no more shows a 
changed face of capitalism than did the "peace" 
in Europe during the scramble for Africa. For 
the moment the imperialist powers are facing each 
other at a distance. Like their I9th century 
counterparts today's capitalist regimes are 
quite happy to involve themselves in barbaric 
killing if it is in their interests. Look at 
sane of the more choice wars of the last forty 
years: Korea, Vietnam, Biafra, Middle-East and 
the smaller "policing" affairs such as Malaya, 

Suez, Afghanistan and Algeria. The bourgeoisie, 
East and West will stop at nothing to gain their 
ends, there are no means they will not use to 
secure victory. In Vietnam the Americans used 
chemical weapons as does Russia in Afghanistan; 
in Latin America the Americans errplcy death squads 
to establish their own brand of Justice (Barbie it 
seems could not give up his old habits of killing 
and played an active part in organising these 
squads in Bolivia, with CIA help);torture and 
execution are the basic tools of capital today. 

If the bourgeoisie are as humanitarian as they 
claim why, when crops are destroyed etc. as a part 
of government policy to keep the price up, are there 
so-called natural disasters liJce the faminine in 
Africa. Only at the sinplest of levels can 
these be said to be "natural". THey are, like 
the wars, the product of an inhuman system which 
is only concerned with the extraction of profit 
rather than the defence of human life. 

For the past two decades we h^/e witnessed the 
inexorable development of global economic crisis. 

This has slowly but surely brought greater violence 
to the working class in the heartlands of capital. 

Not only has the rate of exploitation grown but 
so also, as a "natural" concomitant, unemployment 
and its consequence, poverty. The only way that 
capitalism will be able to resolve the mounting 
economic problems will be to gear itself up for 
a new global war. The next time round it will 


have at its disposal weapons of such a magnitude 
that any war fought with them will leave 
little left of the humanity which the bourgeoisie 
says it loves so dearly. 

No, we are not fooled. The capitalist system has 
no humanity. The trial of KLaus Barbie was 
merely a hypocritical farce (this is not to den¬ 
igrate his victims who testified in court; just 
as they were victims of Barbie so they have become 
victims of the lies of the system). We had the 
sight in Lyons of a bourgeois system holding up its 
own bloody hands in horror at the fact that it 
was faced with another butcher. It's not just 
that the bourgeoisie get upset at competition, 
it's also the fact that it is very useful to point 



to seme other regime and say, look at it it is 

evil incarnate. By setting Nazism up thus the 
victors of World War2 could place an ideological 
cover over itself, hides its barbarism and thus 
helps blind the working class to the reality 
of the system. 


Only the working class can bring humanity to the 
world. Only it has the ability to destroy the 
capitalist system and replace the commoditisation 
of human life with the values of a system which 
sees Man as the end. This new class-free world 
will not come into being automatic ally nor by 
default. It needs the working class and its 
political expressions to take the struggle directly 
to Capital. The proletarian revolution will not be 
a pacifist affair. The class violence of the 
bourgeoisie will be opposed by that of the working 
class. But unlike that of its enerry that of the 
proletariat will be a metnent in, a necessary 
part of the liberation of mankind from the thrall 
of the class system. 


Flett 
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The Attack 
Housing 


on Working Class 
and Benefits 


In the past few months, and, largely unreported due 
to the imminence of the General Election, the govern¬ 
ment have taken a number of decisive steps to 
expand the attacks they already engaged in an the 
'social wage' of the*working class.Hidden by the 
smokescreen of the election and confident of re- 
election the Tories have fleshed out previously 
vague statements on the operation of the DHSS and 
Public Sector Housing with the clear intention of 
further reducing public expenditure and exposing 
more and more workers to the marginalisation of 
abject poverty. Simultaneously they are testing out 
public reaction to even newer policies such as the 
replacement of rates with a poll tax as a launching 
pad for even further attacks. 

In Bulletin Nine in Autumn 1985 we talked about 
the "Time Bomb" that threatens the State in the form 
of a potential explosion of expenditure under the 
Welfare State system and their plans to eliminate 
such costs as far as was possible by the progressive - 
and in the case of the Tories - rapid dismantling 
of the system set up forty odd years ago..As we said 
in that article. ( Welfare State - What Next? )_ 

What then is this massive expenditure, this night¬ 
mare that the bourgeoisie is desperately seeking 
a solution to. The social security budget is by far 
the largest spending programne. It constitutes 30% 
of all public expenditure and almost tops £40 billion 
making it larger than the Defence,Health and Housing" 
budgets put together. 20 million people in Britain 
are its direct 'beneficiaries'. With a total 
spending budget in 1984-85 of £38,391,000,000 the 
pattern of the expenditure can be seen from the 
diagram below. 


it took 15 } 20 % of total public spending: now it 
forms more than 30%, and unless something is done 
say the bourgeoisie, its share will rise by a 
further 1 % every three years. 

In cash terms it aas risen more than sixfold since 
1973-4 and even taking inflation into account over 
that period this still represents a 68 % rise in costs. 
Three main areas account for this rise in costs: Child 
Benefit, Pensions and Unenployment Benefit. 

The first represents a striple, but effective, swindle 
by the government who in 1977 introduced the Child 
Benefit system replacing family a 11 owances and tax 
allowances for children. By 1979 when the changeover 
was caiplete the cost of child benefit had been 
"added" to public spending at an estimated cost of 
£2,364,000,000 while, if there were ccrparable savings 
in tax, they demonstrably failed to appear as tax cuts 

The second cause, pensions reflects the rise 
during the^Seventies of the number of pensioners. 

In 1973-4 there were 7,750 Million people in Britain 
entitled to retirement pension, in 1984-5 this has 
risen to 9,260 Million boosting the cost of Social 
Security by at least 10%, assuming no increase 
in the cost of benefit. 

Most important of all unenployment has hit record 
levels. At the end of 1973 there were barely .half a 
million registered unemployed. Between 1979 and 1982 
this leapt fron 560,000 to 1.7 Million and the 
numbers on the dole have continued to rise to well 
over 3 Million today. The cost in unemployment 
benefit during the jump fron 79 to 82 was the leap 
from £705 Million to £4865 Million. Taking other * 
costs like Supplementary Benefit,Housing Benefit 
into account the cost of unenployment benefit cn the 
social security budget leapt from £364 Million in 
1973-4 to £1370 Million in 1978-9 to £6540 Million 
in 1984-5. 


How the money goes on the welfare state 



Source The Government's Expenditure Plans 1984 85 to 1986-87 Cmnd 
9U3-II 1984, Tabl* 2.12 


As can be seen almost half of all social security 
spending goes cn the elderly, the unemployed and 
families with children get a further third, split 
♦^ually between them while the disabled and longterm 
sick get a tenth. But it is not just the collosal 
size of this 'enforced' expenditure which alarms the 
bourgeoisie. 

Social security has been cne of the fastest growing 
spending programmes in recent years. Ten years ago 


These three factors account for 69% of the increase 
in tlie social security budget. But of course this isnt 
the end of the story. Increasing pauperisation of 
the working class will continue to increase the demand 
for Child Benefit, it is expected that the total 
number of people of pensionable age will continue to 
rise from 10.1 Millicn in 1981 to 10.5 Million in 1931. 


In addition the number of persons entitled to pensions 
will also rise as married wives became entitled to 
pensions in their own right by dint of entering the 
pension system for contributions made during the past 
40 years. The government themselves estimate that 
the number of persons of pensionable age will rise 
by 600,000 by the end of the century. 


Lastly unemployment levels. The government's own 
predictions for public consumption reflect the 
desperate hopes of the bourgeoisie for a road out 
of the mire of economic collapse and propose a 
growth rate of 2 fc% per annum for the five years 
to 88-89 followed by a rate of growth of between 
1^% and 2% in the five years following. They also 
hope for a productivity rise of 2%. •Even these 
rosy pictures indicate that there will be no 
drop in the rate of unenployment. 

In reality of course, as the bourgeoisie know full 
well, the continuing crisis and the continued attack 
on the proletariat is bound to create more and more 
unemployment, and thus, at present levels, a greater 
and greater public expenditure cn social security 
payments to a growing mass of unemployed people 
and their dependants - if the system remains as it 
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Faced with such a situation, the British bourgeoisie 
in the late Seventies began to prepare contingency 
plans to solve this ' problem' as part of a generalised 
onslaught on the living standards of the British 
working class, in search of the mythical 'return 
to profitability'. 


^ traced the 'lead in 1 approach to change poineered 
by the government which allowed '-loony right' scary 
solutions to to floated, ridiculed and disowned, 
then later introduced once everyone had got used 
to than. Here also we argued, was one of the crucial 
methods of attack of the bourgeoisie /concentrating 
tbeir fire cn particular small, weak, not to say 
helpless groups in Society. As we said: 

Up until new, the attack, like the attack cn die 
Health Serviaes, where they have been across the 
board, have been carefully orchestrated 
with massive ideological backup and camouflaged 
behind loss-leaders and cosmetic exercises like the 
pensioners Xmas bonus. Where they have gene bey end 
this they have gene for specific low profile groups 
already atomised by unemployment, isolated, with 
no political voioe, even in bourgeois terns, and 
with no political pull with this adninistraticn - 
predominantly the young, the single and the hcneless. 
For it is instructive to lock at how the cuts in 
the social wage, in benefits have affected certain 
groups like this, before the Green Paper, to see 
the extent of the attack prepared for the rest of us. 

What I want to emphasise here is the fact that by 
looking at the depth and scale of the cuts perpet¬ 
rated cn such weak groups we can see vhat is 
planned for the rest of us. For, just as in every 
other area of attack the bourgeoisie has been 
trying out not merely its method of assault but 
also the depth of the attack cn small weak groups 
PRIOR to trying than out in method and scale cn 
larger ocncentratiens of workers which it MUST 
attack in the future. Thus a detailed lock at how, 
for example the young, the single and the hare less 
have been battered is not merely an exercise in 
the description of bourgeois brutality but is *!<=/-> 
an object lesson cn the means they plan to use 
for the rest of those workers claiming, the 
pensioners, the unalloyed etc etc. 

Itie article then went on in detail to expose the 
attack on the young and homeless who as the TIMES 
pointed out: - 

"The elderly not only have votes and 
lobbyists but a range of formidable 
allies including several of the most 
venerable attractions of the upper 
House of Parliament. Children have no 
votes; they rely shakily on politicians' 
sense of family. When children become 
adolescents, their political interest 
declines even further, until they 
become old enough to vote." 

We oemmented cn the appearance of a Green Paper cn 
the Social Security system, tentatively produced to 
see what reaction its proposals would elicit from the 
'poverty lobby' et alia and cunningly vague so that, 
once approved by Parliament, they could be fleshed 
out and set in operation without further notification. 

With the media fixated by the^eleqtian carnival, the 
Social Fund Manual , bastard son or the Green Paper 
has duly appeared - and it was a shocker. 

Hie 'Poverty Lobby' who should, after all, be used 
to this by new, has declared itself aghast calling 
it: 

" harsh, inconsistent and unworkable." 


The DHSS Unions whose workers will have to implement 
it and suffer the increasing attacks of its pauper¬ 
ised recipients has termed it: 

" inhumane, unfair and inappropriate." 

The British Association of Social Workers, who are 
to be given a role in the implementation of the 
new system says it confirms their worst fears: 

" What is proposed is an unseemly debate 
about which poor people should and which 
poor people should not have access to an 
increasingly pitiful and stigmatised 
income." 

These professionals are not just aghast at what is 
proposed but at the fact that it is they who will 
have to implement the new system. They are, however, 
no matter hew aghast, unlikely to carry out mass 
resignations let alcne class actions to stop these 
changes. As is the wont with the 'caring' professions, 
they will knuckle under and police the proletarians 
who will suffer. 

For suffer we will. The existing systen of Social 
Security, ccmposed of weekly Supplementary Benefit 
at an abysmal rate supplemented by a system of 
Single Payments to cover specific requirements which 
cannot be met cut of nen-existant savings or fran the 
weekly benefit will new be replaced by Income Support 
(Sup. Ben. at a lower level and reaching fewer people 
in order to force people back to work) and a system 
of government loans, repayable fran benefit replacing 
the single payments system with grants available only 
to a very few and at a pitiful level. The new system 
has as its purpose not the 'reform' of the Social 
Security system as Fcwler would have us believe, but 
the massive reduction in government spending necessary 
to defuse the 'bemb' allowing the elimination of 
one whole sector of DHSS spending and a continuing 
drastic cut in the social wage of a class increas¬ 
ingly threwn onto the DHSS system. Not only will this 
save the state money but it will also discipline 
those workers already battered by the brutality of 

i It really 
depends 
on what 
you mean 
by the 
breadline? 

Margaret Thatcher, 

November 1983 
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the DHSS tending to demoralise than even more. The 
new system therefore continues the attack on the 
working class by once again selecting a weak sector 
and hammering them HARD. Only this time the St at 
feels strong enough to extend the 
one in the Social Security net. 

The Soc i a l__Fund_Manua 1^ 

The Social Kund Manual shows that the rrrpurtaix- 
Single Paynent sector of the SS systar. will be 
bv essentially three provisions (sic; 

? fSS iecierable fran weekly benefit to certain 
groups at present receiving Incane Support. 

3 *. Grants STSp people nova out of institutional 



Not Vulnerable_Enough 


Certain families may also get a grant to cover 
sore of the costs of sane redecoration if a 
'disturbed' member of the family wrecks the 
family heme andhhe alternative to such rddeccration 
is taking that membej into care. However they will 
only get the cost of materials unldss they can 
prove that no one else, friends, relatives, 
neighbours or charitable body wont do the job 
when they may get help with the cost of actually 
doing the work. But , a grant will only be given 
at all if there are still other roans undamaged 
and decorated which the 'disturbed' member of the 
family can use. On^ can imagine the scene: Dad, 
out of his wits with worry, deep in debt, wrecks 
the living room. Mum urges his on to wreck the 
bedroan as well otherwise the DHSS wait give them 
the miserable pittance they can get for materials 
if he only wrecks one roan. 

In exceptional cases grant may be allowed where 
the family has a disabled (mentally or physically) 
child. Rather than admit the child to care they 
will allow costs, for such minor structural changes 
as are required to prevent this happenning. Thev 
may even get sane* cash to buy the child clothes 
if they can prove that "the particular disability 
of..(the)..child causes excessive wear and tear 
to such an extent...etc". However just in case this 
should appear too generous it goes on to say: 

"..Grants for excessive wear and tear 
on clothing should be treated as low 
priority" 

which of course means no priority at all. 

Lastly vulnerable groups other than families may 
get a grant. Such -groups are very tightly defined: 
the elderly, the mentally handicapped, the phys¬ 
ically disabled and the chronically or terminally 
ill. These may ONLY get a grant if the alternative 
is a move to residential care (or expulsion from 
it) and must be sufficient ONLY to prevent such a 
move. 


care into the community (where of course they 
will no longer get grants - only loans) or to 
those who would end up in institutionalised 
care if they didn't get the money; ie. grants 
will be given only to prevent greater expendi¬ 
ture which would be incurred if the person 
ended up in care. 

When however we examine this meagre support further 
we find that those in category 3, the only ones 
who will get anything other than a repayable loan, 
are so tightly defined that the expenditure cn them 
is likely to be minimal. Th^ system thus stands 
revealed as a cost cutting exercise pushing the 
poorest sector of the working class into the^ all- 
enccmpassing morass of state debt, sinking them 
deeper and deeper into despair. 

But no, they say they will also give minimal grants 
to families under stress.. .but: 

"All families, especially those on low 
incomes face stress at various times; 
so that in itself is not a reason to 
give a grant." (SFM 7200) 

Such families will only get a grant in cases of 
marital breakdown (but only once) or to help them 
move house if this is unavoidable (but only to 
connect up the gas and electricity and for the 
barest minimum of facilities) . This is what they get 
at present under the Single Payments scheme and it 
is already grossly inadequate forcing mothers with 
children to live in conditions with inadequate clo¬ 
thing bedding and furniture. 


And these are the only groups who will get a half¬ 
penny from the state in future. Everyone else on 
the DHSS, so long as they fit the criteria ( and 
there will be precious few that do) will get only 
repayable loans. The era of the state as money¬ 
lender has arrived. 

tate_as_Money lender . 

Certain very narrowly defined groups on Income 
Support will be able in ) .circumstances of very 
great need only to apply for interest free loans 
which will be recoverable from their weekly benefit. 
This will not, as at present, be a right but will 
be at the discretion of the Social Security Office 
who will have regard to two criteria ( other than 
that the applicant fits the criteria determining 
those able to be given loans) 

1. That he has the cash available to lend. For the 
DHSS office will have a specific FIXED sum allo¬ 
cated to it for use as loans in any one year - a 
sum determined by the government inclusive of those 
previous loans already recouped and which total 
cannot be breached WHATEVER the need may be. 

How much cash for lending is available at any time 
will be the ultimate criteria as to whether a loan 
will be granted or not. If, in the last' couple of 
months of the ye*r a local office has lent out all 
its money then, no matter what the need, no fur¬ 
ther loans may be made. As the manual says: 

" All levels of the organisation are., 
expected to work with the budget 
allocations available." 
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2. That you fit into one of the 'priority' groups 
allowed to be considered for a loan and that the 
purpose of the loan fits the DHSS's criteria. 

The items 'loanable' are divided into high, medium 
and lew priority. The first covers essential 
household equipment, household repairs and 
removal expenses where the removal is considered 
essential as is the installation of a meter and 
reconnection charges. Medium priority covers HP 
debts and otehr items of expenditure not considered 
'essential' by the DHSS while lew priority covers 
such items as 'rent in advance' (often the only 
way someone can get a house), removal costs and 
leisure items (whatever they may be for someone 
on the Social). 

Now given everything that has been said about the 
Social Fund it is extremely unlikely that any item 
of low priority will ever be lent any money and it 
is widely believed that such will be the demand and 
so low the amount allocated that it is unlikely 
that even those items and groups of medium priority 
will ever be funded. 

But there are also priorities within those persons 
seeking such loans even if the reasons for the 
loan fit the high priority category. Thus: 

"..a single 18 year old who is pregnant 
might be given a higher priority than 
an 18 year old who is not." 

liven one considers that we are talking about 
noneylending at nul cost to the state and when 
we look at the 'acceptable' reasons for such 
loans to be made we cannot help but be astonished 
rhat such further gradations need to be made. That 
is until we realise that the loan system is not 
there to help anyone but to deter, to restrict 
the eligibility as much as possible so as to make 
it as difficult as possible for anyone, no matter 
how desperate they are to get even a loan. In 
short to ensure the allocation of as little cash 
as possible from even this recoverable 'service' 
to cut government expenditure as substantially as 
possible and to pauperise and humiliate those on 
the DHSS as much as possible by denying as many 
as possible even this spurious support. 

Even where a positive indication of when a loan 
might be given as in the case of a disaster, when 
a 'crisis loan' may be lent the Manual, just in 
case we might think it is actually being helpful 
adds : 

" The Crisis loan should be the only 
(my emphasis) means of avoiding 
serious damage or serious risk to the 
health or safety of the applicant or 
a member of the family." 

In other words unless the disaster is overwhelming 
you wont even get a loan. 

But even if you fulfil all these criteria you 
probably wont get a loan of*a penny. If you have 
already had a loan in the past ahd are already 
paying that back out of your pittance frem the 
DHSS at a rate - they suggest - of from 15% to 
25% of your benefit ( they suggest not more than 
50% of your pocket money if you are institution¬ 
alised) then you may already be judged as someone 
who "plainly cannot afford a further loan." Thus, 
no matter how urgent your need, or your childrens' 
need, if you are assessed as unable to pay it back 
you went get it. And, of course, since you dont 
fit the criteria for grant, you cant look there 


for assistance. You will just have to do without, 
no matter how serious your or your children's 
situation is. 

But there is more. If you have capital ( not defi 
ned) of value £500 or more you went get a loan. 

If you were one of the fortunate few capable of 
getting a grant and have "capital resources., 
exceeding £500" you went get that either. Nowhere 
is "capital resources" defined so it is quite 
conceivable that it could include all those 'non- 
essential' belongings you have, like furniture..or^ 
well you name it. At one point the Manual seams to 
imply that such resources even include potential 
sources of loans already available and suggests 
that you should exhaust them before becoming 
eligible for a loan from the Social Fund. In 
spreading the state's munificence to those forced 
to travel to see dying relatives it suggests that 
one should remember that such things can be paid 
for by cheque or credit card - ie suggests that 
while someone has the availablity of loan finance 
from these sectors they can continue to be excluded 
from the Social Fund, notwithstanding the validity 
of the reason for application for a loan, even 
by the Manual's warped criteria. Thus an already 
frightening situation of debt for someone on the 
DHSS should get worse by increasing debt to the 
bank or the Credit company rather than burden 
the DHSS. 

T his is thus an assault on a particularly weak se 
section of the working class - and with a vengeance. 
Yet another step in the direction already outlined 
by Keith Joseph when he said: 

" inasmuch as personal responsibility 
has been eroded by a shift of housing, 
education and welfare provision 
excessively to the state, we are trying 
to shift that balance." 



Simultaneously therefore a major step in withdrawn 
ing state expenditure from the Social Security 
system while continuing to reduce the weekly 
benefit payment from its present meagre pittance, 
both having the addstional effect of pauperising 
larger and large groups of the working class, 
iparginalising and demoralising them by means of 
this fiscal lobotcmy, forcing them either into 
rock bottom jobs at rock bottom wages or into 
non-political despair. 
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The 




This is merely though an extension of the patfo-- 

out “ a au*to Nine , a sfc : 
atic attack on a particular section of the 
However so confident are the bourgeoisie tta^f 
even before the election they were pieparinq - 
expand the numbers of those ic«sid^3 P SSic£e- 
ntly marginalised, and thus ripe for further 
?£“*• Fo f If 313 they tod been weakening those 
living in Public Sector housing by a combination 
of financial controls which prevented the 



effective repair of their houses which had 
by 1987 produced a public sector with a 
horrendous level of defects, and a progressive 
weaning of those able to get out towards buying 
their houses and thus out of the public sector 
altogether leaving a runp in rapidly decaying 
accomodation. On the building side the state 
has been progressively starving local authorities 
of the funds to build new hemes and thus hugely 
expanding the queues of applicants for housing 
and forcing those housing agencies they have more 
direct control over such as Housing Associations 
to seek funding from the private sector, with 
Spring 1987 all these facets came together into a 
coherent policy vhich shews where the government 
want to go. They have come about their new strateqy 
by testing out different elements of it in 
< ~^^ erent places at different times, hiding sane 
elements from seme areas and others from others 
so that any opposition, even from, within their own 
ranks has been confused. In England the push to 
private sector finance has been backed up with the 
demand that Rent Officers amend the basis uper 
which they assess a 'fair rent 1 : ie move it upwards 
as high as possible so that the return on their 
investment demanded by the private investors doesnt 
mean too massive a jump in the rents demanded for 
whatever new housing is built. Even so so as to claim 
to be housing the same people as they were with 
public sector finance they have had to bridae the 
resultant rent gap with public funds in the form 
of Housing Grant, loudly proclaiming that thi^ 
would continue and that as a result the 'Assured 
Rental' agreed with the funder is equivalent to 
the mortgage on the cash he has provided only and 
at a level not staggeringly higher that the oriqinal 
likely rent if the flat had been built totally 
in the public sector ( though still much higher 
than a local authority flat or even one with a 
rent level assessed by the Rent Officer. 

New, however this 'grant' figleaf has been blown 
away by the publication of their plans for Scot- 


^ of a doc ument called "Scottish 
N ^ 0 here ** have Yet another exanpie of 
e of Scotland as a 1 loss leader'. The Tories 
too, that electorally they are on 
nothing m Scotland and the administration of 
their 'colonial' Governor General Malcolm Rifkind 
betrays an attitude of 'couldnt care less'. The 
Labour Party which runs local government in 
Scotland is aghast at the deindistrialisation 
being organised by Thatcher and are seeking to 
save as much of the industrial infrastructure as 
possible and are resisting policies which 
alienate than fran their ' constituency' in local 

I Ourgoal is to 
make Britain 
the best housed 


nation in 
Europef 


Tory Manifesto, June 1983 
government. Thus, against the national trend 
support for the Tories has collapsed in Scotland 
and support for Labour has rocketed since 1983, 
which was itself an advance on previous years. 
Nothing the Tories could do will change this 
since Scotland is orecisely the kind of place 
where the programme of deindustrialisation will 
have greatest effect. They thus feel no qualms 
about implementing their policies in the most 
blatant and brutal manner there. They can thus 
carry on with relative impuity with no real elect¬ 
oral cost and they can gauge the kind of reaction 
suen policies will create elsewhere by corparing 
the effect in the locale where they are most oppose 
allowing assessments of hew to proceed in England 
to be based on real experience in Scotland. 

Tbe document Scottish Hemes basically sets out 
to shew hew public sector housing in Scotland will 
be rapidly and progressively eliminated. The last 
decade has see the gradual/rapid reduction in 
such expenditure but new the absolute elimination 
of it is on the cards. We see the same thrust as 
in England towards the involvement of private 
finance but there is now the declaration that 
in normal circumstances the grant 'bridge' will 
disappear, ie. the cost of building will be met 
by the private financier plus an element in the 
form of a low interest loan (ie mortgage finance) 
provided by the government through the organis¬ 
ation Scottish Hemes'. This purports to allow 
the state to make: 

"..a greater contribution to current 
needs in housing." 

In effect the entire cost of building housing 
in the 'public sector' will be met by mortgage 
oans from the state, banks, building societies 
^private individuals and concerns. The document 

Support...will be given to landlords 
outside the public sector providing 













or planning to provide rented accomo¬ 
dation. " 
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The system of morgage loans would be extended 
" to lend to any landlord." 

•Bius since such organisations and such landlords 
have to achieve an economic return on their inves¬ 
tments the rental rate would be evn higher than 
the present 'assured rent' level. Given the present 
'lew' rates of public sector rents in Scotland, 
most of which are well below even 'fair rent' 
levels the leap in rents necessitated'by the new 
system will be enormous. Taking information from 
cne city in Scotland, Aberdeen: local authority 
rents for a small flat of two apartments is of the 
order of £52 per month; a ’fair (sic) rental 1 for 
the same flat as assessed by the rent officer act¬ 
ing in the private sector or for a housing Associ¬ 
ation is around £70 to £80 plus rates per month but 
a rental based on mortgage finance would be at 
least equivalent to a staright tax assisted 
mortgage of about £200 to £240 per month plus 
rates. The gap is enormous and there is wide¬ 
spread belief that there will be massive upheaval 
from those on housing waiting lists. Nor will 
existing public sector tenants be excused the price 
hike. Their homes, due to the substantial cutbacks 
in repairs have been allowed to deteriorate and they 
are new being presented with the requirement to 
have their tenancies transferred to the private 
sector otherwise their hemes will never be repaired. 
Hifkind declared recently that tenants would will- 
-nly pay more rent if it meant a better service, 
-nder the new legislation they went have much 
option. Ballots among tenants will determine a 
transfer to the private sector. If they ballot not 
to go they face continued deterioration in their 
rotting houses and flats. If they move - sky high 
rents. Those wishing to stay in the public sector 
viio are in a minority in a ballot can stay with 
their council but the higher rent will still be 
charged to the council who can decide whether to 
pass it on to the tenant or not. Sore choice! 

And new Nicholas Ridley, the man who has been 
at the sharp end of every assault on working class 
standards of living for a decade has announced 
that the same system will eventually cover 
England too. In a recent clarification of the Tory 
manifesto he affirmed that: 

"The Secretary of State will approve 
every transfer of local authority 
housing to the private sector." 

though he was not yet prepared to admit that the 
grant available to allow assumed rent levels would, 
as in Scotland be superceded by 'economic' rents 
based on private finance and govenrcnt loans. 

All this therefore constitutes a massive attack 
an the living standards of workers living in 
or seeking to live in rented housing. At a stroke 
the social wage element of Subsidised housing is 
to be eliminated with only the Rubious support 
of a rapidly devalued Housing benefit element 
left. When one a d ds the effect of other recent 
pieces of legislation such as the abandonment of 
Building Standards legislation which now allows 
the building of grossly substandard housing we can 
see that the housing of workers is going to simul¬ 
taneously get scarcer, more inferior and much 
dearer in the years to come while allowing the 
state to save all ( apart from certain types of 
very specialist provision for such as the mentally 
handicapped which could never turn a profit) the 
present cash it is forced to spend on such housing* 
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For increasingly, though with periods of relative 
stabilisation the government of this capitalist 
state, just like the governments of all other 
capitalist states, is faced with catastrophe; 
with a declining economy and a rising need for 
the preparations for World War Three, hence the 
attacks on the Health Service, Housing and the 
poor who, they think, haven't the will to fight 
back. 

But such selective attacks, or attacks aimed, 
like the Health Service cuts, at the whole class, 
but cn an individual basis, only felt when ill, 
or on specific sectors of the class isolated in 
their industries or factories like the Miners 
or the Steel workers by the Unions, are no longer 
enough. More and more the state is forced to 
launch attacks which cross industry boundaries, 
or which effect everyone at the same time. A 
recent example of this is the proposed imposition 
of a Poll Tax to replace the 'elderly' rates 
system. And once again Scotland has been singled 
out as a test bed for the reaction to such an 
imposition - and for the same reason. 

The soon to come extension of Vat to all areas of 
expenditure and its 'harmonisation' at 20% or so 
is yet another example. 

With an industrial base battered to hell by the 
crisis and given no respite by government policies 
business has been squealing loudly for years new 



What a Joker This Man Is! 

that rates are crippling their ability to get out 
of trouble and quote the record number of 
bankruptcies to support their argument. And it is 
this problem which the replacement of rates by a 
poll tax is designed to solve rather than the 
equalisation of cost and all the other gufjf that 
the government has put out to justify the change 

equalization of responsibility and cost among all 
those in a locale and all the other guff that the 
government has put out to justify the change which 
the state seeks to address. They simply must cut 
the cost to industry. And the solution, since they 




















cant sirrply write off the incane, is to transfer 
it to the existing rate payer, but not on a propo¬ 
rtional basis as in the existing rates system 
where those living in larger houses pay propor¬ 
tionally more but as far as possible onto the 
backs of the working class. Thus everyone will pay 
the same amount whether they earn £100,000 in the 
City or £50 as a cleaner. In Scotland there are 
various estimates of hew much will be paid but 
the President of the Rating and Valuation Assoc¬ 
iation recently estimated it at £250 per adult 
while COSLA recently suggested it would be in the 
region of £420 per person. As the former put it 
" What will happen when young single 
people get bills of say £250 for 
community charge and households with 
three adults realise that collectively 
tney are to pay 50% more in local 
taxes." 

Nationally he considered that over 13.7 million 
people would have to pay more than they do at 
present as a household in rates and predicted 
an uprising in Scotland when it was introduced in 
1989. If oily he was correct. 

But whatever happens this substantial increase 
in taxation will fall disproportionately on the 
working class and thus constitutes yet one more 
attack on our living standards and our ability 
to survive. 

^I2d_Labour . . . ? 

Throughout all this of course Labour have gleefully 


pointed the finger at the Tories. While, however, 
condemning the social security cuts and the 
condemning the social security cuts, the rise in 
rent levels and the imposition of the poll tax, 
they have been, understandably reluctant to identify 
what they would have done. Fortunately for them, 
their failure to become the government relieves' 
them of the necessity to come up with 'better' 
solutions. For the ^ct is that they accept that. , 
these problems exist just like the tories. The t • 
•time bomb' of benefits terrifies them just as, mjjch . 
as the Tories, they have been as laudatory as . > ’ 
their opponents about the involvement of private . . 

finance in housing and though they are at present.? . t 
railing against the poll tax they have on numeroxie' 
occasions declared the rating system to be a me$?- 
and unduly punitive on industry. Let us have no . . 

illusions that if Labour had won the election they 
would, in the defence of the bourgeoisie's interests 
have developed policies equally bad for the wprk 
class. 

Whoever had won the attack on the working class ;• 
would have gon on. For there is no alternative 1 bn • 
the bourgeoisie in Britain, just as there is no 
alternative for them worldwide. Only by f ighting r ■ 
back against these and all the other attacks can :*■ 
we halt them and transform our defensive struggl‘d | v 
into an attack on the whole rotting monolith that 


is capital in the era of decay. 

Ingram 
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TRANSLATE ? 


The C.B.G. desperately needs the services of translat ors 

We would like to make our material available to non¬ 
speakers of English, we would like to be able to have 
some of the material being produced by fractions of the 
proletarian movement in otner languages accessible to us 
and, in our attempts to learn from the experience of the 
revolutionary movement of the past, we would very much 
like to be able to have much of the material that exists 
in French German, Dutch and especially Russian translated 
into English. 

If any reader feels he can help us in thistask we would urge 
them to contact us at our group address. 













What exactly is this man Gorbachov up to? For the 
past three decades at least a whole coterie, a 
procession of western academics, have made substan¬ 
tial livings poring through the entrails of Kremlin 
gossip in often despairing attempts to predict the 
course of events in Russia so that their masters, 
the Generals of NATO and the gangsters of Downing 
Street and the White House would be better able 
to confront their mirror image, capitalist 
■onolith in Russia. And then unheralded by all 
bar a few along comes Gorbachov and - seemingly - 
upsets the apple cart. For a start he doesnt look 
as if he has both feet in the grave already, he 
can confront dumbo Reagan at Rekyavik. And as if 
this wasnt enough he spends his first year turfing 
out anyone and everyone who opposes him from their 
positions of power and replaces them with men 
willing to talk 'Glasnost' and 'Pererstoika'. 
Glasnost? He puts this as a mixture of Karl Marx 
and the Holy Grail - all things to all men. 
Democracy, no more hacks getting 110% of the 
popular vote in elections, openness, reappraisal 
of the past and change for the future in Russia, 
freedom for enterprises to compete, more goods in 
the shop to buy, universal peace with the Americans 
- indeed the millenium. What in hell is going on? 
Has the Russian bourgeoise, one of the nastiest 
bunches of thugs in the history of mankind, had a 
collective brain transplant. Is Stalin turning in 
his grave? The KGB, fresh from a lifetimes work 
of torture, concentration camps, psychiatric wards 
and a bullet in the back of the neck in a blood 
stained cellar preaching freedom, criticism and 
democracy? Is this particularly repulsive 
leopard changing its spots? In a word - no! 


What is going on in Russia just now has to be 
understood as the last (?) desperate throw of a 
capitalist economy deep in crisis. Just as the West¬ 
ern bourgeoisie has, internationally, been 
forced to 'democratise' such hell-holes as the 
Phillipines and now Korea and is still trying to 
-persuade the South African bourgeoisie to follow 
suit, so too the Russian bourgeoisie is having a 
go at surviving in a changing world too. This isnt 
the first attempt since Khruschev in the Fifties 
indicated the desperate state of Russia's problems 
but it is certainly the most far-reaching; and it 
is far-reaching because it is too late. 


Just like the capitalist economies in the West 
the Russian economy's fundamental drive is the 
drive for surplus value. However just as in the 
west capitalism is in its decadent period and is 
faced with the contradiction that this fundamental 
drive becomes self-contradictory. However, the 
specific manner in which this contradiction 
becomes manifest in Russia - which is an integral 
part of a world capitalist economy - is fundamentally 
related to the origins of the present capitalist 
state there. To quote Ticktin, one of the very 
few western observers who have over the past two 
decades had any idea of what was really going op 
in Russia; 

The central economic feature of the USSR 
today is its enormous wastefulness." 

This wastefulness, ultimately rooted in a low 
organic composition of capital and an inability 
to transcend it, stems directly from the emergence 
of Capitalist Russia from the defeat of the wave 
of proletarian revolution after World War One, 
from the defeat of the proletariat in Russia and 
Stalin's brutal accumulation drive in the Twenties 
and Thirties. 

An example: At one time Russia was ( and possibly 
still is ) the world's largest producer of steel. 
However this steel was of such low quality that 
all it is good for is the construction of more low 
grade steel mills which make more and more low 
grade steel. A simply enormous percentage of 
everything produced in Russia is so poorly made 
and constructed of such shoddy materials that it 
it practically useless very soon after it is sold. 

As long ago as 1959 a Russian economist, Acadam- 
lcian Kantorovich estimated that the waste of 
resources was so great that a 30-50% increase in 
production would follow the introduction of a less 
'irrational' economic system. If a Russian 
economist estimates 50% the reality is likely to 
have been 150-200%. 

This waste of resources manifests itself in three 
main ways. Firstly there is the basic factor of 
low quality production. It is not merely that 
Russian consumer goods last less long than Western 
goods but also that producer goods too are woefully 
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inefficient. Many many more people in Russia are 
employed in the repair and maintenance of machinery 
for example than in its construction and notwith¬ 
standing exhortations from the state this fundamental 
fact remained unaltered for decades. Thus the State- 
Union Tractor Institute estimates that 2 to 2V Z 
times the original cost of a tractor is spent on 
repairing it during its short lifespan of only 
eight years. Such low quality production feeds a 
demand for more and more goods to be produced and 
as one commentator has said :"an insatiable demand 
for spare parts." 

Secondly in such circumstances new technology is 
only very slowly introduced. Since production by 
the plan is the norm, centrally controlled as to 
the number of items produced there is a positive 
disincentive to introduce new technology since it 
invariably disrupts production. Even more the 
enclosed system, the international irrelevance of 
the rouble means that the prime source of new 
technology, the west, is too expensive, and so 
little new technology fights its way past the 
Military and Space sectors, to be employed 
in the more mundane tasks of producer and consumer 
goods production. Further it is only financially 
feasable where labour costs can be cut. And this 
leads us to the third source of waste, the gigantic 
number of people in Russia who are underemployed. 

In the Sixties Soviet economists bravely estimated 
that some fifteen million people could be effect¬ 
ively removed from production the effect of which 
would be to leave production unaffected, or even 
increase it. At that time this represented 25% 
of production workers. Since then the percentage 
has risen. 

Why then this waste, why this stagnant declining 
economy. When Stalin and the new bourgeoisie in 
the Twenties and Thirties embarked on the programme 
of accumulation based on slave labour, state terror 
and the proliferation of labour camps it did so on 
the basis of the massive production of producer 
goods , more railways, more steel mills, more of 
everything that made things than could make more 
things that could make more.... Since all this was 
carried on under the control of the GPU those 
actually doing the work in these appaling circum¬ 
stances were paid a pittance where they were paid 
at all. By the end of World War Two and the process 
of reconstruction that followed there was still 
this massive production of producer goods but the 
technology had hardly changed. Where it had this 
was, by and large, concentrated on those industries 
under military discipline, where the goods were 
primarily for the military or the space programmes, 
in direct competition with the West. Even in 
good years there was precious little to aid the 
development of new technology elsewhere. The vast 
majority of Russian production workers were, and 
are, still in large industrial enterprises 
which had hardly changed since the Thirties, though 
there was less direct police control and the pay 
off was the, hopefully, increasing amounts of 
cheap food available. The amount of consumer 
goods available was practically nil. About 60% 
of an average worker's wage goes on food compared 
with 20% in, say, Britain. The safety net in this 
situation was that every worker was employed. In 
other words there was enough food but precious 
little else but it was available to everyone. 

However no goods to buy means absolutely no 
incentive to increase production at all since 
whatever money got from such couldnt realistically 
be spent on anything except more food, if it was 
available, or vodka, which wasnt rationed. For 
most of the population two things were, and are, 
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more important than money, the right contact 
to obtain food and time to spend in the interminable 
queues to buy the food. Speedups, bonus systems 
all the paraphanalia of modern factory systems 
in the West therefore place no incentive in the 
Russian worker. Hejias absolutely no incentive to 
work any harder than he has to. There is therefore 
slack discipline and timekeeping in Russian industry 
because the working class will accept nothing less 
in exchange for what they get for their work. 

If you like, the deal between the classes struck in 
the Thirties had been - food and work if you work to 
build up Russian industry. This ground to a halt in 
the Fifties when after reconstruction and in direct 
competition with the West whose technology was 
racing ahead the,Russian Bourgeoisie, for these 
historic reasons was unable to improve its 
technological capacity across its industrial base 
so as to compete on the world market. 

There is thus a simple contradiction here for the 
Russian bourgeoisie. If they can extract more 
surplus from the workers they can reconstruct and 
upgrade their industry across the board to a higher 
technological level. But this needs the worker to 
work harder and more efficiently. But with nothing 
to offer the working class in return, nothing to 
buy with the increased wages they can promise, 
they cannot transform industry to produce even 
those goods which might persuade the workers, let 
alone those goods to be able to compete with the 
West. In effect the route of carrot was closed 
to them if they maintained the system. The alter¬ 
native was the stick, ie make millions unemployed 
dragoon the rest into working harder by fear of 
unemployment and pauperisation, ie. back to Stalin. 
Now social control in Russia is, to a very large 
extent, based on terror, not exclusively, but to 
a very large extent and the Russian bourgeoisie 
were, and are, terrified that a return to the 
tactics of the period of accumulation under 
Stalin in a society now denuded of its peasantry 
and with its workers largely in huge industrial 
enterprises, would produce social protest of 
such a scale as to threaten the system and their 
rule itself. 

The nub, as Khruschev saw it was to produce more 
consumer goods to incite the workers into compliance 
and the history of economic and social policy in 
Russia for the past thirty years has been of 
successive attempts to square this circle. Thus 
just like every other capitalist state in the 
period of decadence they have been increasingly 
desperately searching for a way out. One major 
trend, which has only, recently been relegated 
to the sidelines ( as we shall see below),has 
consistently argued that the Stalinist solution 
was still available. Back to the concentration 
camp! this was the group which ended the Khruschevite 
experiment claiming that society wasnt strict enough 
and that the role of the secret police wasnt hard 
enough. More terror was needed to force the workers 
to work harder. However as the Novosibirsk 
economist Aganbegyan ( whom we shall meet later 
again) argued at the time, the Stalinist economic 
syatem could be made to work during a reign of 
terror but not after the terror has ended. It was 
OK for a subservient, obedient, passive, poorly 
educated working class fresh from the country where 
their neighbours had just been hustled off to the 
grave or the concentration camp. But it could not 
work with a proletariat already a generation in 
the factories and the cities. 

The alternative proposed by him was, and is, in 
essence a move to a form of market economy. Even 
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after the fall of Khruschev who though keeping the 
system intact but trying to produce more consumer 
goods would do the tric^economists in the sixties 
especially in Novosibirsk, were pointing out the 
grave dangers of the decadence of the Russian 
economy. They explained the inability to produce 
more consumer goods: 

"..the external causes are not the main ones 
which lead to our difficult economic sitauation. 
The main causes are internal. Firstly the 
incorrect direction of the economic development 
of our country. Secondly the inadequacy of our 
system of planning incentives (my emphasis) 
and economic administration in relation to 
the demands of practical life." 

(quoted in Socialist Commentary 1965.) 

The long years of Brezhnev prevented at that time 
any further development in that direction at the 
price of letting sleeping dogs lie, ie allowing 
things to go on as before, stagnating and deter¬ 
iorating. It was only with the appearance of 
Andropov in power that attempts were once again 
made to seek radical solutions to the problem. 
Unfortunately (for the Russian bourgeoisie) by 
the time he came to power,the goalposts had been 
moved, the situation was much more serious than 
it had been under Khruschev. By the early Eighties 
even Russian official figures were indicating only 
a 2-3% rise in GNP for the first three years of 
the decade with a projected inflation rate of 6%. 
Though the usual arguments raged, both east and 
west, about how reliable these figures were, 
what could not be denied was that the direction of 
the Russian economy was down and had been clearly 
downward for at least the past decade, and probably 
since WW2. What was most alarming was that the 
rate of decline was increasing. Even in social terms 
the collapse of society and economy was glaringly 
obvious. Life expectancy had dropped to 61 for men 
and in economic terms the return per rouble was 
down to 78.6% of that of 1965. Underutilisation of 
capital had increased. In 1983 the deputy chairman 
of GOSPLAN produced a survey of 1600 factories 
which showed: 

"..a decline in the coefficient of utilisation 
of existing equipment giving a range of below 
50% for 12 Ministries up to an average of 81%." 
(quoted in Ticktin. 


He focussed on the large number of unfinished 
construction projects and highlighted the contin¬ 
uing inability of the system to produce high 
quality, reliable goods. 

Andropovs answer was to take Khruschev a bit 
further. The centralised economy and the 
bureaucracy must remain but we would have consumer 
goods and discipline . This pleased the Stalinists 
no end but was a complete failure, and in any 
case was nothing new. As early as 1977 in TRUD the 
Russian economist Sonin argued that the problems of 
the Soviet factory were reduceable to discipline. 

In 1983 Zimyanin, one of the Secretaries was 
reported in Pravda as saying: 

" The strengthening of discipline and order., 
can only give the necessary result when 
connected to the whole economic mechanism." 

In other words, discipline ( the return to Stalin) 
could not be achieved by terror, even though 
Andropov's secret police spent a lot of time, to 
their chagrin, roaming the streets and depositing 
absentee workers back at their factories. It 
rapidly became clear that discipline must be 
enforced not merely by terror but by some form 
of the Market, the fear of low income, the fear 
of unemployment, homelessness and the possibilties 
of wealth through industry. Andropov began 
slowly to move in this direction. As perhaps a sop 
to those looking over his shoulder in the direction 
of Stalin he constantly reaffirmed his committment 
to central control and the workers "conscientious 
work, strict order and discipline". At the Politburo 
meeting of 1st October 1983 the failure of agri¬ 
cultural production was blamed thus: 

" Waste of products is still large, lack of 
management is exhibited, state and executive 
discipline is contravened." 

Such 'bows in the direction of the men of the 
apparatus' and the secret police were still needed 
as he attempted to thread his way towards a policy 
which would break the Gordian knot. This last group, 
it is clear were one of the foremost opponents 
of his policies, not least because of their task 
of returning queuers to work but also because of 
the effect on the passivity of the workers. 
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However Andropov, in no doubt that the situation 
was continuing to deteriorate was hamstrung by the 
large sectors of the bourgeoisie who were 
unwilling to change from their position under 
Brezhnev. Andropov as soon as he took power, 
pointed directly to the change Russia faced, to 
its inability to introduce new techniques, its 
waste of resources, poor management, poor labour 
discipline, overmanning, slack working - in fact 
all the horrors that the bourgeoisie here in the 
west constantly rail against. With still large 
sectors of the bourgeoisie against him and with 
the near certainty of working class discontent 
Andropov sought to learn from the West. For the 
first time there was talk of democracy. For the 
first time a open statement was made that the USSR 
suffered economically becaused of the absence of 
democracy. There appeared many articles which 
argued that the working class should be drawn 
into the process of decision making and the ideas 
of the Novosibirsk economists were given 
prominence - even to the extent of publishing 
their texts arguing for competition and private 
property. All this was a clear attempt to recruit 
a cross class alliance between bourgeoisie and 
workers in the absence of any real material 
benefits to the latter ie. a Social Contract. 

There were attempts to give industries a degree 
of independence but since these 'reforms' were 
predicated upon a 'controlled' market, operated 
from the centre, no real improvement in the 
standard of living of the workers, and depending 
upon their willingness to involve themselves in 
their own exploitation, it failed miserably. The 
situation continued to deteriorate. The Health 
Service, by all accounts, had practically 
collapsed and housing was becoming scarcer than 
ever before. Harvests continued to fail. The Old 
Guard were loudly demanding an end to this 
confusion when Andropov died. There then followed 
a bitter struggle within the upper echelons of 
the bourgeoisie about what to do next. At the 
end of it, via one short lived General Secretary, 
Gorbachov came to power. 

Since the 'year of the three General Secretaries' it 
has become clear to almost all fractions of the 
Russian Bourgeoisie that the economic situation of 
Russian capital has grown much worse since the 
beginning of the decade, indeed it is now clear 
that the problem is terminal unless something very 
drastic indeed is done - and quickly. 

In a recent address to the Central Committee 
Gorbachov gave them not more than three years to 
complete the 'radical' transformation of management 
that he considers essential if Russian capital is 
to survive. Thus two things have changed since 
Andropov. The situation is much worse, and 
declining rapidly and, much more importantly 
many of those sections of the bourgeoisie who 
throughout the Seventies, bitterly opposed the 
move to the market in favour of Stalinist 
policies have now, perhaps too late, been converted 
to these policies. 

In almost his very first speech after taking power 
Gorbachov concentrated on the effects of the crisis 
remarking that Russia produces more cement than 
anyone else but has a massive shortage of cement 
and of housing, more steel but of such poor quality 
that much of it goes to waste, that factories 
take for ever to build and then produce goods which 
are largely substandard where they are not useless 
before they even leave the factory. In 1986 the 


return to funds invested of some ’ 5 * and a growth 
Of goods remaining in circulation of 15% and 19* 
growth of incomplete projects. ^ r ' 0 ^° U ^ f t ^ c S^y 
period. The coefficient of utilisation of machinery 
declined by 13% while the rate of return to that 
machinery declined by 34%. At the 1986 Congress was 
related the tale of tRe factory which upon complet¬ 
ion proceeded to produce machinery that was a rea y 
out of date. These are the problems «hich _ 

Gorbachov, on taking power has placed at 
front of his policy. 

First he got rid of all those who still refused to 
accept th? seriousness of the crisis and who refused 

to accept his solutions. The political bloodbath 
to accept nit. eighty ministers, 

has been enormous. Half of the -ig y .. . lv 

including the Prime minister were almost immediately 
replaced and 46 out of the 157 regional party 
secretaries lost their jobs. He has already th 
year begun a purge of those military commanders 
iho will not go along with him and almost every 
month we hear of yet further assaults on the 
hierarchy of the state in one or other of the 
republics. 

Why is it then that Gorbachov has been able to 
carry out this devastation of state personell, 
the essential foundation for his attempts to move 
to the market and restructure Russian : ? !u7has 

The answer becomes clear when we look at who ha 
replaced the fallen bureaucrats. 

The key to Gorbachov's success so far has been the 
backing of the very institution of power in Russia 
which is at one and the same time the most power¬ 
ful and most restrictive - the secret 
Looking at who has been promoted it is difficult 
to aiofd believing that the KGB has taken power 
in Russia. And yet this was the institution which, 
above all others has consistently opposed any 
•loosening' of state control and central plans 
since Khruschev. Paradoxically the answer lies 
the very pervasiveness of the KBG's hold on 
Russian society. By means of their eno ™°“ S 
system of repression and information they 
uniquely placed to know, far better than any 
other state institution just how bad things are, 
and are getting. Thus, paradoxically they are that 
precise section of the Russian bourgeoisie who 
are now clearest about the catastrophe that faces 
them. Thus from being opponents of change they 
have become the Praetorian Guard of the new 
regime, in effect the ruling elite of the Russian 
bourgeoisie. The deal, if deal it was* is simple. 

In exchange for supporting the polcy of pererstolka 
they can run it. 

With such support and in such a dire situation 
Gorbachov has the best backing possible. This is 
of course not to say that there are still not 
large numbers of the Russian bourgeoisie wait¬ 
ing for him to fail; but this time they will give 
him a chance. 

A chance to do what? Well, the policy of perers- 
toika is precisely the move to a market situation, 
slowly and under control which will allow the 
disciplining of the proletariat, the creation of 
consumer goods to buy off the managerial strata 
and encourage those workers in work to work harder 
and the creation of profit to purchase more new 
technology to complete the circle. In other 
words the same solutions as Andropov. And once 
again it is Aganbegyan who has spelled out the 
key policies, but now from his new vantage point 
as house economist to the new regime. He doesnt 







for the abolition of subsidies on food, the reintro¬ 
duction of authentic money in order to force the 
workers to work harder for their income, the 
introduction of 'realistic' rents and the acceptance 
of unemployment for those workers who are not 
needed or will not accept the new system. Health 
care will remain free but a new additional system 
will be created which will be supported by patients' 
contributions. 


On the production front state orders for goods will 
become open to tender from a variety of enterprises 
with the profits and workers wages producing local 
taxes for use in the locale, ie based on the 
profitability of the local enterprises. In the 
factory new quality control, either centrally or 
factory based will now reject sub-standard goods 
with payment based soley on accepted goods produced. 

Readers in Britain will note the similarity in many 
respects to the 'new reality' of Thatcherite 
policies over the past nine years and a number 
of western commentators have noted the borrowing 
that Gorbachov has done from the attempts of the 
British bourgeoisie to discipline and pauperise 
the British working class. 

Already these attack on the living standards of 
Russian workers have brought force responses. 

As Martin Walker commented in the Guardian recently: 


"Last week one of my few Russian friends who 
actually works in a factory...suggested that 
the country was probably closer to a prol¬ 
etarian revolution than at any time since 
1917. He blamed the new 'gospriemka', the 
new independent quality control board, which 
is rejecting a terrifying proportion of the 
goods coming off the assembly lines. This 
means targets not met, which means no bonus 
payments to the workers, which means that 
monthly pay packets are plummetting down from 
250-300 roubles to a basic pay of about R180." 


While this might as yet be a bit optimistic, 
it is certainly true that factories are in a ferment 
and in some of the republics there have been city 
wide riots with much loss of property through fire 
and looting which have had to have the police and 
the army brought in and entire cities sealed off. 


Conning 

Russian 


the Workers 
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St Z le. 



Much of this has, in the Russian press been blamed 
on the reemergence of nationalist feelings or the 
dismay of corrupt officials being sacked iri the 
present wave of sackings but there would certainly 
appear to be a class response even at this early 
stage to the new policies. This is not however to 
say that the bourgeoisie intend just brutally 
going ahead with the stick without some form of a 
carrot. No, they may have absolutely no consumer 
goods available as yet to sell to those workers 
who are being asked to respond positively and 
work harder in their brigade systems. This will, 
they hope, come later. For the moment, as Aganbegyan 
put it, at present the only thing they can offer is 
food and the bourgeoisie intend to first transform 
agriculture even if it means using scarce foreign 
currency to buy from abroad, so as to show the 
workers that if they accept harder conditions and 
more exploitation there will indeed be something 
in return - even if it's only more bread and 
vegetables 

In the same speech however, Aganbegyan also 
spoke about the next stage: 

" We have 48,000 enterprises in the Soviet 
Union and it would be very useful to close 
several thousand of them tomorrow." 

" I can name several mining enterprises.. 

..which have no economic justification at 

all-1 dont understand this kind of situation 

because it makes no economic sense to keep them 
going.'.‘.it would be easier to bulldoze them 
away and build something new." 

Aganbegyan is now on the Central Committee. 

All this sounds only too familiar to anyone who 
remembers MacGregor during the Miners Strike 
or have listened to the likes of Nicholas Ridley 
over the past decade.East and west the bourgeoisie 
face the same problem and, essentially, come up 
with the same solution, increased exploitation of 
the workers to keep their rotting system alive. 

And so the Russian capitalist class is facing the 
same world wide crisis of capitalist production 
that the western capitalist class is and , 
is, essentially trying the same worker smashing 
policies as they are. Can they succeed? Well, 
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they have an even greater task than the bourg¬ 
eoisie of the West. Their economic base is much 
weaker and much more backward and their proletariat 
much more concentrated. Even in terms of the specific 
tactics Gorbachov has undertaken, removing the old 
guard from power, even if he still has Gromyko 
parading as a devotee of democracy wont help him . 
To introduce a new way of working its not enough to 
change the personell at the very top. The social 
relationship within the enterprise itself must be 
altered and that means taking on the managerial 
elements of the bourgeoisie, the very section that 
Gorbachov started off the Pererstoika, by massively 
increasing their salaries so that they would back 
him in the new way of working and the attack on 
the workers. Secondly there is no capital to pay 
for the desperately needed new machinery available 
only from the West. Even in the best of years 
the sale of oil allowed a level of purchase 
sufficient only to maintain and develop the highly 
technological military enterprise system. How then, 


even if the sales of oil start up again if the 
price goes back to what it was, will the purchase 
of an entire new level of technology be funded. 
There is no repeat of 1945 with the physical 
plunder of Eastern Europe and Germany available, 
well not without invading the West anyhow. 

Without the technology Gorbachov has only the exho¬ 
rtations and the threats. Just as in the west its 
too late to save tire system without war and, though 
they may not be aware oT it yet thats the only so 
solution to the crisis WORLDWIDE. And in Russia, 
just as in the west the proletariat, as the 
attack on them deepens will have the potentiality 
to fight back against their immiseration, fight 
back against the bourgeoisie and their system 
so to destroy it before it destroys them. 

Ingram 
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British Revolutionaries of the 1930s 


What will History say? 

History will as usual tell lies. 

(Shaw) 


Well yes and no. Men tell lies. Classes tell 
1-res. They use historical narrative to pro¬ 
mote particular interests, to destroy others. 

Lies are endemic to the process of class stru¬ 
ggle. At times the "lies of history" assure 
monstrous, proportions. Victims are left for dead 
and finally the victorious class tries to bun/ 
them hoping that by hiding then from sight all 
.knowledge of the defeated will be lost to his¬ 
tory. 

Ibe working class and its militants have suffered 
thus at the hands of the bourgeoisie's ideologues. 
•They have done their best to suppress, hide and 
bury the traditions of the proletariat. Lies 
have been told about Chartism, the Ccrrune, the 
Russian Revolution and more recently the miners' 
strike. These are only a few of thousands of 
possible examples which all have one thing in con- 
®pn: destruction of the historical traditions of 
-he working class's struggle. Revolutionaries 
should not stand idly by in this battle. Part 
of the struggle for the constitution of the prol¬ 
etariat as a revolutionary force is raking its 
5 ea ^~ history back to it. By rescuing our "dead" 
g f aVeyard dug hy ^ bourgeoisie we draw 
forth the lessons of the past, we clarify the 
present and we build an alternative tradition 
g^o2i? allengeS *** liSS prc P ogated ty the bour- 

It is heartening to see hew seriously WILDCAT 
nas taken this responsibility. its panphlet 
-la ss War on the Hone Front returns to the prol- 
etariat one moment of its revolutionary history, 

Spcf? f tl ^? nti_Par l ian entary Ccncmist Federation 
(APCF). This organisation was based in Scotland 
J™ 3 ^ W J ° ut of elements which had opposed 

the Third International's ca31 for particijK^ 

iS action ‘ a* ^idred was cne 

of the leading figures in the reverent. Although 
it included those who had been in the Glasgow 
Anarchist Group it was not an anti-Bolshevik 

a ' l 1 thcUgh sub sequently it turned against 
•in state "- ^ APCF is much less 

yell knewn than those of the Italian and German 
Left Camwnist traditions. Nonetheless, a care- 
Si 1 of articles reprinted in this pam¬ 

phlet clearly illustrates that a genuine revolt 
-nonary organisation was alive and wen (relativ¬ 
ely) ana living m Britain in the 1920s-1930s. 

Hie fact that it failed to develop a continuity 
an a par -with that of the Italian tradition is 
• ioc in itself a denial of its revolutionary 
nature nor an indication that it was rare ccn- 
-csed than its European counterparts. Before 
any such judgements can be made one must know not 
. y “ generai Programme of the APCF but also 
cne context within which it was promulgated. 

-o reject the APCF simply because it failed to 
survive the Second World War and has not left any 
direct descendants is to fall into,the bourgeois 
syndrome of only the "victorious" are worthy of 


SS ^hv * ^ neoessar y historical reas- 

ens why a clear proletarian group must survive. 
Defeat and dissolution are just as much part'of 
proletarian history as is "organic continuity". 

acbieve Political clarity. ihis is 

saws 
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utmediately following the end of the First World 
War. The idea of decadence of capital showed, 
and continues to show, that the era of proletarian ' 
revolution was at hand. Despite the fact that 
the APCF characterised itself as an anarcho- 
marxist it is clear that it conceived decadence 
in historical terms, drawn fran a marxist trad¬ 
ition rather than the world of moral absolutes 
so often found in the history of anarchism. 

cal1 to Anti-Parliamentarians (1940) the 
apcf said, 

"EXiring the upswing period of capitalism, 
when it was developing and expanding, it 
was possible to grant concessions to the 
working class because of the Increase in 
productivity and the resultant increase in• 
profits . . . Ihe present period of capit¬ 
alist decline is cne in which no conces¬ 
sions are possible for the working class. 

... Democracy, Parliamentarianism and 
Parliamentary organisation becone obsolete 
and cannot be tolerated." (pp. 21-22.) 

In other words the age of reformism had passed, 
jnus meant that organisations which had formerly 
been part of the working class movement were 
henceforward part of capital most notably, trade 
imions. Trade unions,said the APCF,"were formed 
baS1S 311(3 CXlly around the ccnnodity, 
^^• ClaSS ‘ StrUggle ' ,(p - l5) Consequently, 
revolutionaries could no longer work within them, 
trying to move them leftward into revolutionary 
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positions. By their very nature they were beyond 
recall into the revolutionary struggle. But the 
APCF realised that the economic struggle still 
remained the focal point for class-political act¬ 
ivity. Unlike the Socialist Party of Great' 
Britain the APCF did not fall into the cretinism 
of viewing the daily struqqle as independent of 
and separate fran the political. It believed 
that it was in the economic struggle that the 
working class forged its political consciousness: 
"by such training, they must pass to the ATTACK 
and destroy the coercive power of the ruling 
class".(p.I7) 

We might quarrel with the sophistication of the 
arguments which the APCF used to demonstrate the 
validity of the notion of decadence and its con¬ 
sequences but the fact that it was struggling 
for clarity on the question is proof of its 
revolutionary credentials. 

Hie APCF had taken in lessons of the working 
class's struggle. Rejecting parliament and trade 
unions it recognised that the proletariat had it¬ 
self created organisational forms appropriate to 
the era of revolution these were "all-in Soviets 
and Councils of Action". It was within these 
forms that the working class was to develop its 
consciousness and become a class which was self- 
reliant, a class for itself. 

These elements of clarity which are found in the 
programme of the APCF came together in the years 
of war and emerged as a full-bicwn opposition to 
the imperialist slaughter of 1939-45. It should 
be noted that this opposition , which was not 



pacifist, was as strong after Russian entered the 
bloody battle. What was true in 1914 was also 
the case in 1939 :revolutiona ry credentials were 
gauged by the extent to # jhich an organisation 
opposed inter-imperialist war. In 1914 Lenin's 
stand was a beacon in an otherwise dark world. 

The war had to be opposed; it had to be turned 
into a class civil war because the proletariat 
had nothing to gain from inter imperialist stru¬ 
ggle. 

The APCF issued its cakl to Anti-Parliamentarians 
in 1940, in the midst of war. This was a tine 
when many thousands of working class militants had 
been seduced into defending one of two positions: 
either they defended democracy against fascism or 
they sided with Russia which had not then entered 
the war (it had signed a "ncn-aggressian" pact 
with Germany) . The APCF was not fooled by either 
of these positions. It recognised that both 
were anti-working class. 

Despite the fact that the APCF had been the vic¬ 
tim of profound confusion during the Spanish Civil 
War (see belowl it was able to draw itself back 
from the brink of reaction and adept a revolut¬ 
ionary stance. It rejected the idea that the 
war against German fascism was a question of def¬ 
ending the lesser-evil of democracy against fascism 
nor was it a question of looking for guidance to 
the so-called Socialist Fatherland of Russia. 

In 1942, after Russia had entered the war, the 
APCF took up a stand which puts it on the the 
side which Lenin had defended in 1914. The 
anti-parliamentarians called for, 

"victory over Hitlerian and Mikadoism - by 
the German and Japanese workers, and the 
simultaneous overthrew of all Allied Imp¬ 
erialists by the workers in Britain and 
America. We also wish to see the rein¬ 
stitution of the Workers's Soviets in 
Russia and the demolition of the Stalinist 
bureacracy. In a word, we fight for the 
destruction of ALL imperialism by the Prol¬ 
etarian World Revolution."(p.51) 

Isn't this in the same spirit of Lenin when he had 
written, 

"Transform the present imperialist war into 
a civil war - is the only correct proletar¬ 
ian slogan . . . However difficult such a 
transformation may appear at any given time 
Socialists will never relinquish systematic 
persistent, undeviating, preparatory work 
in this direction, since war has become 
a fact." 

Make no mistake,- to take a stand against the war 
in the 1940s was no easy matter. Not only had 
revolutionaries to cope with ideological struggle 
for clarity, the forces of the British state it 
had also to face up to the major threat posed by 
the agents of Stalinism. Among these was the 
the Communist (sic) Party. After Russia entered 
the war the CP branded all those who refused to 
fight fascism as enemies who not only had to be 
attacked in print but also had to be named and 
if possible executed. 

The APCF was neither intimidated nor fooled. Its 
ability to come out against the war despite world¬ 
wide campaigns waged by Stalinists and Trotskyists 
is a sign of the Federation's revolutionary worth. 
Opposition to the siren calls of these two anti¬ 
working class currents was based upon an emergent 
critique of Russia which characterised it as 
a form of state capitalism. This capitalist 
formation was bom from the ruins of the Revolution 













and built upon the lives of tens of thousands of 
workers: 

"Ihe defeat of the proletariat in Germany 
in 1919 and 1923 was instrumental in aban¬ 
doning the idea of World Revolution, 
and the Russian Dictatorship of the Prol¬ 
etariat was supplanted by Dictatorship of 
of the Ccnnunist Bureaucracy." (p. 19) 

Cnee again we might take issue with seme of the 
argj^r.ts used to shew the capitalist nature of 
Russia (the APCF dr a-/ much of its theoretical 
programme from the work of Paul Mattick). But 
as with the broad notion of decadence so with 
the notion of state capitalist Russia: the APCF 
had grasped the fundamental lesson that the work¬ 
ing class no longer lie Id any pewer in Russia 
and that irrespective what Trotskyists said the 
fact of the eradication of private capital was 
not in itself an indication of a working class 
economic structure. Ihis pernicious lie which 
was and continues to be propogated by leftists 
was a major ideological weapon used by the Soviet 
bourgeoisie's ideolgues to dupe the working class. 

Overall, these positions of the APCF are not minor. 
They locate it firmly within the revolutionary 
tradition. It was one of a very small number of 
groups with kept the banner of cannunism flying 
in the dark days of the 1930s. 

It was of course subject to a variety of weaknesses 
both in their practise and in their theory. It 
was an error for the organisation to see itself as 
a blend of the best of marxism and anarchism 
The fact that the APCF in part grew out of the 
Glasgow Anar chist Group helps explain why it att¬ 
empted to square this particular circle. The 
very fac t that the anarchist elements were able 
to unite with others in the light of the lessens 
of the struggle in Russia (APCF was formed 1923) 
indicates how far they ceased to be in thrall to 
the individualist philosophy of anarchism. The 
APCF allied itself with the marxist Workers' 
Communist Party of Germany. Some revolutionaries 
new argue that the KAPD was anarcho syndicalist 
and that it failed to recognise the absolute need 
for the revolutionary party. This is a confusion 
ancl/or a lie (see Bulletin 3 pp. 33-41). Like 
the KAPD the APCF did not reject the need for 
a distinct revolutionary organisation: 

"Against the intellectual resources and mat¬ 
erial organisation of the bourgeoisie we 
must erect an organisation which cannot 
spring up overnight, because of the nature 
of things, but which must be created by 
the struggle of years and decades. We 
must bring consciousness to the class stru¬ 
ggle. We must build the party, the cnly 
means of bringing that consciousness." (p.69) 

There is, however, no doubt that the anarchistic 
tone of the organisation played a major part in 
leading the APCF towards the defence of reaction 
during the Spanish Civil War. Ihe anti-parliam¬ 
entarians were not the only revolutionaries to 
be duped by capital during this imperialist stru¬ 
ggle. The way they were fooled does point to 
particular confusions. In their introduction to 
the APCF's Spanish Civil War texts WILDCAT editors 
write that "it is said that such was the domination 
the anarchist elements established in the APCF at 
this time that the marxist members were at one 
stage banned frem speaking for the group on its 
public platform", (p.28) Unfortunately we are 
not told who "said" this rf6r are we dir ected to 
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Ethel MacDonald - a leading 
Glasgow Anti-Parliamentarian. 



Ethel MacDonald addressing a Sunday meeting in 
Hyde Park, July 1938. 


material which might enlighten us. Not very 
useful editorial work. If this hearsay is in 
fact accurate then it is well worth documenting 
not only to highlight the confusions of the APCF 
but also to clarify any opposition which might 
have stood out against the anarchistic strands. 
Hcwever, irrespective of this particular editor¬ 
ial weakness it remains clear that the APCF was 
profoundly confused by the war in Spain. It was 
unable to take up a consistently critical stance 
to the republicanism and reformism which sided 
with and was the heart of the anti-fascist side 
of the struggle. Like thousands of others and 
like many ccrnnunists the APCF was totally (or was 
it?) lost in the face of the mass militancy in 
Spain, militancy which was harnessed to imperial¬ 
ist ends. The anti-parliamentarians supported 
the completely reactionary CNT-FAI and at the same 
time fell into the trap of calling on the British 
state to "drop its policy of non-intervention". (p. 29) 
The fact that it did not, unlike the Cannunist 
Parties, manage to mobilise thousands to fight in 
Spain does not wipe away this major weakness. 

The anti-fascist stance which swept through the 
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wo 5 king class 111 1936 was important in helping 
1^940^'*"^ proletariat for the slaughter of the 

But as we have seen the debacle of Spain did not 
destroy the organisation. It did learn lessons. 
It did fight against the threat of falling into 
reformism. There were moments when it seemed as 
if the organisation might relapse into reactionary 
stance (see for example p.43 and the ambiguity 
of arguments being put forward on Russia by a 
member). Indeed, a case could be made out for 
the APCF's carmitment to openess in discussion 
might be taken as an inherent weakness. This is 
not to say that openess is by definition a weakn¬ 
ess. It is not, a fact which the CBG has argued 
at some length in previous Bulletins . But the 
point is to whan do you address this openess. 

At an organisational level it must be within the 
aie milieu that is, the revolutionary movement. 

The degeneration which undermined the political 
fractions of the working class in the 1920s-30s 
made recognition of this movement very difficult 

criHein 3 " f f? ld f g " (admittedl y ^ very imprecise 
critical point) when reading the APCF's call for 
openess that it is directing itself to reactionary 
organisations. This, given the context of degen¬ 


eration, should hardly surprise us. It rattains 
an impossible question to answer whether the 1 call 
for openess in the 1940s would have resulted in 
a mcment of class collaboration, as it had in 1936, 
if there had been, as expected, a wave of class 
militancy over Europe.' Unlike 1918 the end of 
the war was not followed by a revolutionary surge. 

A Labour Government was elected in Britain. Once 
again the politics of reformism swept over the 
working class. The post war period got underway 
and slowly built towards the economic "miracle" 
of full employment and "consumerism". in this 
process revolutionaries found themselves isolated. 

A tradition was destroyed and many revolutionaries 
succumbed to the ideology of reformism, most not¬ 
ably in the context of the APCF is the sad degen¬ 
eration of Guy Aldred. Nonetheless, this decline 
should not be allowed to obscure an important 
mcment in the proletariat's history. All those 
who would new aspire to take up the revolutionary 
banner should acquaint themselves with their 
history. Read this pamphlet. 


Fletf 
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NOTE: 

WIII3CAT seem to be unable to surmount the anti- 
Bolshevik stance which was to be found in the 
politics of Mattick, Ruhle et al in the 1930s. 

This stance does not see the Bolsheviks as a 
reactionary group in the '30s but as part of 
capital from its inception. Hence the "Bolshevik 
Revolution' was from the very begining said to 
be a capitalist one. WILDCAT'S reluctance to 
accept the proletarian credentials of the Bolshevik 
Party would seem to stem from this Council Camun- 
lst approach. For exanple no mention is made of 
the definitive stance taken by Lenin in 1914 again¬ 
st the War. And again, it seems significant the 
way WILDCAT go for a simplistic analysis of the 
way party and class developed in Russia: "The 
exanple of Russia shows what happens when revolut¬ 
ionary leadership passes into the hands of a 
political party".(p.60) WILDCAT should pay closer 
attention to the texts which they themselves have 
reprinted and give up its mealy-mouthed approach 
to the Bolshevik Party and what it calls its 
"bloody dictatorship".(p.59) 

Bourgeois history tells lies, don't cotpound the 
problem by taking these into the ccmnunist movement. 
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We have intentionally avoided here writing an 
extended critical piece on the editorial work of 
WILDCAT. This is because we think the reprinting 
of the APCF texts are of paramount importance for 
the reasons we state in the introduction to this 
review. Criticisms could be aimed at the edit¬ 
orial work of WILDCAT: there is a peculiarly 
^“historical approach to the growth of Council 
Cannumsm, a tendency to project the notion back¬ 
wards and forwards with little regard for the 
formative context of the specific notion; but a 
lot of regard for picking and choosing ones pol¬ 
itical progenitors. There is no simple moral 
ground upon which we can decide to stand frem 
which we can disewn all others who do not match 
up to our demands. Proletarian history is a com¬ 
plex process of development which encompasses a 
variety of stances which hold within them any 
marker of starting points. Thus to isolate in an 
artificial manner what they deem to be Council 
Carmunist WIILCAT rupture the reality of the 
working class's history. The worst exanple of this 
approach is seen in its treatment of Bolshevism. 
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Blast From The Past 


•i 


Workers of the World Unite. 

SOLIDARITY 

Y ou have nothing to lose but your chains: 

You have a world to win. (Marx) 

‘ ~ 

To Anti-parliamentarians 


For many years "jb left: oannunist groups have been spoken of as Anti- 
Par 1 iamentarians rue to their opposition to parliamentary activity. We, 
as a matter of rare. have the title A.P.C.F. During the reformist era 
of capitalism tr_Ls trt*e although long-winded was quite correct. It 
differentiated us rrcm the parliamentary socialists in the labour move¬ 
ment. 

During- the upswing period of capitalism, when it was developing and 
expanding, it was possible to grant concessions to the working class 
because of the increase in productivity and the resultant increase in 
profits. These ref cob however, were seldom granted without much 
struggle. There -ere victories and defeats in both wings of the move¬ 
ment. 


I ; 


l 



The present perccxi of capitalist decline is one in which no concess¬ 
ions are possible for the vrorking class. Further, we have definitely 
left the era of democracy, the era of free competition. This democracy 
which served the conflicting interests of small capitalists during the 
developing stage, is now no longer compatible. Monopoly capitalism in 
a period of permanent crisis and war finds dictatorship and terror the 
only means to ensure it a tranquil proletariat. The abolition of the i 

right to strike and its "fifth column" activity - despite the fact that 
it has completely captured the official Trade Union and Labour Party 
organisation - demonstrates this excellently. 

Donocracy, Parliamentarism and the Parliamentary organisation become 
obsolete and cannot be tolerated. Britain follows Germany in putting 
forward only one- candidate for election. Fascism is being introduced 
with the aid of the Labour Party which is completely incapable of 
taking an independent wurking class position. 


This development renders the controversy of the parliamentarians in 
the movement with the left communist groups obsolete. The name anti- 
parliamentary therefore is historically outdated and should be discard¬ 
ed. In its place ^ie better title council carmunism should be used as 
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it designates as a name the major principle difference between the old 
and new labour movanent. This difference on the role that organisation 
plays in the class struggle and in the revolution is of increasing 
importance, while the question of parliamentary activity is of very 
much decreasing importance. 

In contradistinction to the old form of party organisation, univers¬ 
ally cannon to the parliamentary politicians in the old labour move¬ 
ment, the new labour movement holds that the workers' cannittees, the 
soviets, the workers' councils of action, are the real fighting organ¬ 
isations of the working class. 

Therefore let us pass the name A.P.C.F. into the keeping of history. 

Let all similar groups likewise discard their sectarian labels and 
unite under a cannon banner. Co-ordination is becoming a vital necess¬ 
ity to make the best use of our combined resources. Meantime, with 
group autonomy, let us all adopt, say, the name The Council Cannunists, 
so that under this banner the scattered revolutionary groups can gather 
together as groups of council cannunists capable of aiding the workers 
in the struggle. When a lead is necessary, giving a lead; where 
criticism is necessary, giving criticisn. But all the time remembering 
that this is a class struggle and the class needs of the workers tran¬ 
scend all. 

The banner of revolutionary non-ocmprcmise is the banner of the 
successful social revolution. 

To this banner we recall the old Anti-Parliamentarians, whose 
experience of the past and whose comradeship is now so necessary. To 
this banner we call the youth who suffer the effects of capitalist 
war. 

New is the time to build the shock troops of the caning socialist 
revolution. 

Pending the final shew-down with capitalism there will arise many 
issues on which all revolutionaries, irrespective of section, SHOULD 
agree. For such objects we ought to put our party loyalty second to 
class loyalty which all profess, in order to attain the maxirmjn 
jpossible striking pewer . To do otherwise, as is all too cannon, is a 
dereliction of class duty. 

(September-October 1940) 

************#************************************-********** 
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LLM is a communist Kang who produces 

the magazine "Internati***! Correspondence" and who 
has been acontributor tc. Ubr nist Bulletin on 

a number of occasions. Be las, aer the years been 
particularly keen to hare i tor; r: material avail¬ 
able in Chinese in prep«_- = cr : rr class movements 
within China, so that fliiesr eorteers et. alia., 
whose struggle against the Cbiaese bourgeoisie 
may force them towards C e:f ~ positions will 
have political material such communist 

positions available. Wit - '_~c= sclieu in mind 
LLM has written and put 1 :so«, cs Chinese, texts 
on the nature of the traes&CieB period. State 
Capitalism and the capitalise ■turn of Russia; to 
serve as an explanation cf tre economy and class 
nature of the so-called socialist countries' and 
on the defeat and degeneration at the revolution 
in Russia; to explain the aeons by which the first 
proletarian revolution -as c-*feated and transformed 
into rule by a new bourgeoisie. 


He has now provided rewerkef rersiens of both these 
texts in a book in English. Twc Texts for Defin¬ 
ing the Communist Prograaoe . £-1.1 C from either the 
CBG or direct from LLM - accress reliw.) 


The work is substantial, detailed, and, as previous 
extracts printed in Bulletin Kcr.e shows, illuminat¬ 
ing in very many respects. However, reading it, one is 
is often forcibly reminded of the little girl in 
the nursery rhyme ' when she was good she was very, 
very good and when she was bad she was.' 

What the book is good on is historical analysis and 
theoretical exposition. 

First of all, why these two areas. At first glance 
they seem disparate, but there is indeed a unity 
and this unity operates at two levels. In the first 
place these are the anticipated concerns of militants 
emerging from the so-called 'socialist' milieu of 
China, areas of 'socialist' ideology which have 
to be broken if such militants are to get to grips 
with communist positions, the nature of State 
Capitalism, why Jthey are not socialist, not 1 tra¬ 
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nsitional' to communism, Stalin and the defeat 
of the proletariat in Russia. At another level 
they form a whole in being both ( in the first 
text) a theoretical, and (in the second text) a 
historical exposition of how the proletariat should 
and did, attempt to destroy bourgeois and capit¬ 
alist relations and must, and tried to, substitute 
socialism. 

The first text ' The Capitalist Nature of the 
" Socialist" Countries: A Politico-Economic Analysis ' 

attempts to answer three questions. 

1. What exactly defines the Socialist economy? 

2. What defines the capitalist mode of production? 

3. Is Russia (and China) socialist, capitalist or 
what? 

There follows a substantial exposition of what LLM 
considers to be the essential features of capitalism. 

1. Private ownership of the means of production 

2. Value and commodities. 

3. Society being divided into two main classes, one 
owning the means of production, the other, the 
actual producers, not. 

4. Labour power being a commodity. 

and there follows an attempt to demonstratethe 
capitalist nature of Russia. As the author says: 

" I had been unable to prove that these 
societies are capitalist in a way that is 
completely satisfactory in terms of Marxist 

theory.".and." The following text 

.is an attempt to provide the above 

mentioned proof." 

Leaving aside for the moment the notion of proof, 
the text goes into Stalinist rationalities for 
defining their systems as socialist and does an 
extremely good hatchet job on all the banalities 
of 'socialist price' and the like. Where however 
this section of the text falls down is where it 
turns from hammering the Stalinist economists 
to identifying the crucial elements of capitalist 
economy one has to identify in Russia and China 
in order to demonstrate their capitalist nature. 

LLM spends some time slagging leftists such as 
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Cliff and Bettleheim for presenting, in effect, 
price tickets, for proof but, sadly, does very 
much the same by presenting the reader with a 
similar list of items which must be demonstrably 
evident in these countries before we can 'prove' 
them 'capitalist'. He also lambasts the rest of the 
communist milieu for failing to do this job (see 
also below). However he has fallen into the same 
trap as the leftists and it is no surprise that 
his exposition of 'price', 'exchange' and all 
the rest in Russia is no less convincing than 
theirs. The CWO in their text in RP7 "The Crisis 
of Comecon" away back in the Seventies put it 
best. All that is really needed to demonstrate 
the essence of capitalist relations in a demonstra¬ 
tion of commodity production, of exchange between 
the classes in commodity production, of wage 
labour and the existence of a bourgeoisie and 
proletariat. LLM castigates the ICC and the CWO 
thus for failing to carry out a job which is 
not needed. 

In the final section of the text LLM asks the 
question - if Russia and China and the other so- 
called 'socialist' countries are capitalist, just 
as the countries of the west are, what then defi¬ 
nes the economic basiB of socialism, what is socialis 
At root he says: 

"capitalist production...has developed spontan¬ 
eously. In contrast socialist production is. 
and can only be a conscious method." 

Essentially, according to LLM, on an economic 
plane the elimination of price and value as the 
basis of economic production is the key to the 
economic basis of socialism. As he puts it: 

" The aim of this section...is to concretely 
show, by means of a simple example, how labour 
time can be used as the basis of the socialist 
method of production. Please note, there are 
certainly more than one ways in which this can 
be done, the one suggested here may not be the 
most efficient. But they will all have one 
common, fundamental feature: the use of direct 
labour-time as the basis of and measure for 
production calculation, with which we are 
concerned in this section, and, subsidiarily, 
distribution." 

There then follows a detailed and complex discuss¬ 
ion of labour time certificates and how they are 
NOT prices. 

While the author provides a coherent and persuasive 
argument for the use of labour time certificates 
(or vouchers) as a measure for production he fails 
to provide the evidence to substantiate his claim 
that this system is also essential for distribution. 
For an argument here he depends soley on quotations 
from Marx, which i-s somewhat bizarre coming from an 
author who, throughout the book, refers time and 
time again to the necessity for proof ( see also 
below). He makes much of Marx's distinction between 
Socialism and Communism. As he says ( and quotes): 

" In communism 'society inscribes on its banner: 
From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs'".but... 

" Socialism is a method of production the banner 
of which says 'From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his labour'.Two 
producers rendering the same quantum of direct 
labour, receive the same quantum of congealed 
social labour in the form of means of 
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consumption.#tut,"one worker is married,another 
not; one has more children than another, and 
so on and so forth. Thus, with an equal perfo¬ 
rmance of labour and hence an equal share in 
the social consumption fund, one will receive 
more than another, one will be richer than 
another, and so on. To avoid all these defects 
right instead of being equal would have to be 
unequal. But? these defects are inevitable in 
the first phase of communist society as it is 
when it has just emerged after prolonged birth 
pangs from capitalist society. Right can never ; 
be higher than the economic structure of society 
and its cultural development conditioned thereby 
( quoting from the Critique of the Gotha Programme, 

Thus LLM (and Marx?) argues that distribution will 
be unequal in socialism based on the system of 
labour time certificates. From the point of view : 
of a revolution in progress it is, to this reader's * 
mind, difficult to conceive of class conscious 
proletarians who have just successfully carried 
out the defeat of capitalism gaily agreeing that • 
a single worker should have as much as another with i 
three, or five or eight dependants. Even 'welfare 
state' capitalism here in Britain doesnt argue that., 
(though in a year or so...7) It has always seemed 
to this reviewer that some form of allocation basec) - 
upon rationing was more likely especially when one 
considers that it is extremely unlikely that any 1 
system will be instituted in any circumstances 
other than that of Civil War and with distribution 
( and even production) geared soley towards such 
a situation. LLM does not avoid this question, | 

spending an entire addendum to the text discussing 
how the labour time certificate system can be 
introduced and when this can happen. Unfortunately 
instead of analysing the possibilities of its 
introduction his conception of the importance for, 
the survival of the proletarian dictatorship of , 
its introduction means that he ends up arguing 
only that it MUST be for socialism to survive 
rather than historically or analytically assessing 
how and when the circumstances of civil war will , 
allow it to be ( as opposed to systems of rationing;': 
for example) in the case of distribution or a 1 
command system based on 'produce what we need, as' 
much as possible as quickly as possible' so that 
the bourgeoisie can be defeated, in the realm 
of production. 

The second text " Russia: Revolution and Counter 
Revolution 1917-1921 " is much longer, more illumin¬ 
ating and much more satisfying. The author commences 
with a long detailed and excellent defence of tjje; 
proletarian nature of the revolution of 1917 spending 
much time to good effect repudiating the anarchist 
and CBGBish categorisation of events in Russia. He 
then presents an analytical framework and method, 
for assessing the rise and fall of the proletariat 
dictatorship in Russia. Key sections of this expos¬ 
ition have already been published in Bulletin Nine 
so I do not propose to go into this area in depth 
again here other than to indicate that LLM 
identifies the essential nature of the proletariap 
dictatorship as expressed by the historic experience 
of our class itself ( instead of as imagined by the 
reflection of revolutionaries) referring to this as 
the 'Paris Commune Principle'. 

"Not only are the soviets which simultaneousl^ 
possess both form and content.the histor¬ 

ically discovered means with which to establish 
dual power, in the wake of the seizure of . 
power, which is itself carried out and mandated 
by the soviet network, they provide the basip. 
upon which the proletariat establishes its 
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dictatorship. Thus the dictatorship of the 
proletariat takes the form of a commune-state. 
In contrast to the capitalist state, the 
workers' state is "to be a working, not a 
parliamentary,body.executive and legislative at 
the same time"." 


' It has to be pointed out immediately that by 
having all state functionaries weilding 
actual power delegated by the workers themselves 
and by "declaring them all, without exception 
subject to recall at any moment" is not only a 
purely political question, it is at the same 
time also a politico—economic question. This is 
i: me namme-state nationalises the 
wemm a* production, it will become their owner. 
II tike Paris Cl mm mi r principle is vigilantly 
emdmremd (duch reqnrcs a high level of revol- 
iry eomsuomsmess on the part of the mass 
cl warmers), as the real holders of state power 
fcecmne the communal owners of the means 
of pradmetftsm- Surt, if the Paris Commune princ¬ 
iple is amt rpheld. then, from the point of ~ 
view of acfted. mmriil relations and not from 
the pointed vim of yirtirnl categories .state 
power will fall ’**~ the hnr**° of state funct¬ 
ionaries whe well femme become divorced fPom 
the workers arc — r - from their control. In 
which case, _r vsrms :: rtae social relations of 
production. % »ill become separated 

from the meaam mf pradhrtinn which now become 
owned de facts hy the stage functionaries and 
not by the workisK class communally". 


" The Paris Ccmm.r ■ principle does not only 
mean that the Ul-hmsum Congress of Soviets 
(to use the Russiar as example) has 

to be elected by ---? from bmttom up, it 

means that all = 1 = 1 * :xc*.::naries at all 
levels of the sc.-ci sir-jci_^e who weild actual 
power have to be r-lrsie: trim bottom up by 
the workers theirse.. es rr tj them through their 
delegates who are tremselxes elected by means 
of the same process.* 

" In other worts state memcers at every level 
are not to be apt-:i~set trim top down by other 
state members oc:_s. --4 -osiiions at higher 
levels of the sowiek structure. The same applies 
to the power if recall. T'lis is not to say that 
state members at hi g her levels cannot appoint 
advisors tc lower level soviets, but these..must 
remain as advisors only, and must not be allowed 
to weild actual power. Otherwise the Paris Com¬ 
mune principle will only become a dead letter, 
even if state members occupying positions at the 
apex of the soviet structure are themselves 
originally elected from the bottom up." 

" The basis of the Paris Commune principle is 
neither idealistic nor moralistic, it is the 
defining criterion of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. It is the only way in which 
workers can actually hold state power themselves. 

There follows a detailed discussion of both the 
economic theory and practice of the revolution in 
Russia in industry and agriculture and the organ¬ 
isation of the Soviet Government: Theory and 
Practice of the revolution which seeks to examine 
the real experience of the proletariat in Russia 
and how what happenned may be judged essentially 
against the essential nature of the Paris Commune 
principle and the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

LLM details how the organisation of the state 
degenerated from these essential prerequisites of 
proletarian power and contributed substantially to 
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the elimination from positions of power of any repre¬ 
sentatives of the proletariat and the eventual 
defeat of the proletarian revolution. LLM details 
in his analysis of the Vesenkha and the Soviets 
how the principle of election and the rule of the 
proletariat was progressively eliminated and ends: 

" We have now finished our brief summary of 
how the Soviet State firstly began as a 
deformed commune-state, how the soviet system 
was usurped by an appointed state machine 
which was divorced from it, and how within 
the soviets themselves and other state organs 
all elements of workers democracy were elimin¬ 
ated. By early 1921 at the latest, the working 
class had lost all control of the state." 

LLM then goes on to present a valuable analysis of - 
the relationship between the party, the state and" 
the mass of workers both in theory and in the real .. 
experience of the revolution detailing the precise 
means by which the relationship was transformed, 
ending up: 

U- 

"...the formula: the party's dictatorship oyqrv * 1 , 
the proletariat = (sic) the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. The 12th Party congress resolved-’ 

"the dictatorship of the working class cannot 
be assured otherwise than in the form of the 
dictatorship of its leading vanguard, ie., the 
communist party"." 

. H-.vr 

All of this excellent,both descriptively and analy r • 
tically. It is at this point however that we must, 
examine the unity of the two texts at another ley^l,'? 
In both his Preface and his Conclusion LLM sets oqt 
to use these texts to do two things. First he seeke 
to identify certain elements as being essential to 
the communist programme. Thus the proof of the 
capitalist nature of Russia et alia means: * 1 

" the above proof is above all necessary bepa 4 ^§ ’ 
if we are unable to provide it, we will never- 
know how to build socialism." 

Since socialism is "a conscious method": 


"If the proletariat's theoreticians do not ; 
possess a scientific understanding of the 
socialist method of production, chen after 
the proletariat has seized power, social 
production will perforce have to develop 
spontaneously, which means it can only fc 
the capitalist method since the latter is 
previously existing method....In other 
the possesion of a scientific understanding^ 
of the capitalist method of production is & 
prerequisite for building socialism. Now, if 
are unable to prove that the so-called sc 
countries are capitalist...it can only me 
that our understanding of of capitalism 
incomplete." 

This may, or may not be a tortuous piece of 
More importantly it is open to question wheth? 
existing experience of any form of transitior 
period the proletariat has had so far is suff 
for us - or the class - to be able to unequiy^e 
state what MUST happen next time around. LLM 
at times to go further than just asserting tt 
must have a programme; he seems at times, though 
elsewhere he denies this, to declare that t))fi 
labour time certificate system MUST be adopted- 
socialism is to succeed at all, as when he say^ 

"Clearly the labour time voucher system or a 
similar system is the key (emphasised) el*tf“"*'' r 
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and: . 

"..the introduction of a system such as the 
labour time certificate system is an indes- 
pensible requirement." 

As I have noted above, and as LLM himself notes 
all communists are agreed that socialism must be 
organised and must mean the elimination of the law 
of value as. the basis for production; I would argue 
that the class' historic experience of Civil War, 
let along the transition period, is still so tiny 
that we cannot possible pontificate about what the 
class action of the future itself still has to 
illuminate for us, though as LLM shows we can 
certainly indicate what the core elements of 
socialism are, indicate the basics out the rest 
is still largely postulation. 

Secondly LLM in both texts lambasts the communist 
milieu for failing to do the job that he has had 
to do. Vis-a-vis the capitalist nature of the 
regime in Russia and the economic programme of 
the transition period all and sundry, having 
manifestly failed to come up with the vital proof 
that LLM has, are relegated to the ranks of 
duffers and idealists. Many of the questions he 
demands be answered cannot yet be and some of those 
he claims havent been answered, have indeed been, 
though clearly not to his satisfaction. 

With regard to the second text LLM lays into 
all and sundry not merely for failing to adequately 
explain the degeneration of the revolution and for 
focussing incorrectly on specific areas only, the 
ICC 1 s isolation from the west, the CWO's substitu- 
tionism etc. All very true but he goes beyond this 
to attack the milieu 'at large' for failing to 
address 'the question of the Russian Revolution' 

As he says: 

"It is long overdue that such a glaring progra¬ 
mmatic deficiency of the Left-Communist 
Current be redressed." 

i of the ICCs and CWOs analyses he says: 

"..both analyses being based upon the idealist 
method are totally ideological." 

But I would contend that LLM has also failed to 
address the real question of the defeat. 

Essentially he believes that all previous analyses 
have been fundamentally based upon a subjectivist 
approach--that it is now necessary to back 
out of this in order to formulate the correct 
programme for the transition period, thus linking 
the two texts in his book at a higher level 
as one coherent whole. 

First of all lets deal with the question of 
how the milieu has dealt with the 'question 
of Russia'. It is simply untrue to say 
That the approach of the milieu over the past 
fifteen years have been subjectivist or has 
failed to address the 'real' question. It may 
or may not have addressed the questions LLM 
poses but the whole series of questions of 
the experience of the proletariat during the 
first revolutionary wave has been looked at 
again and again by revolutionaries - but at 
different times, to answer different questions, 
for different purposes.The various fractions 
of the communist milieu in the Seventies, for 
instance didnt carry out such historical analysis 
for its own sake but lookad at the experience 
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of Russia precisely for the purpose of defining 
communist positions in order to set the class 
lines that distinguish the communist movement 
from the various leftist fractions of the 
bourgeoisie. — a task which was vitally 
important in the confusion about what 
communist positions wei*? that characterised 
the early days of the rebirth of the communist 
movement. Certainly it would be true to say 
that more recently analyses of the revolutionary 
period in Russia and the degeneration of the 
wave there have been less concerned to extract 
lessons for the present and the future than 
to justify ones own perceived historical 
progenitors on the absvird basis of 'my forefathers 
were more right that yours and so I have more 
reason to exist than you', but this shouldnt 
hide the fact that such analysis was in the 
past, and for some of us in the present, to 
give direction for our present and future 
activities and not for intellectual or historical 
divertissement. 

Secondly, as I've noted above the real 'lesson' 
of the revolution in Russia is that of the 
consciousness of the class. LLM at times attempts 
to argue that one can examine programme separately 
from consciousness and sometimes seems to argue 
that programme equals consciousness: 

" We have concretely analysed how the Russian 
Revolution's erroneous programme actually 
transformed ther Russian State into a 
bourgeois state and its members (mainly the 
Bolsheviks) into a state bourgeoisie." 

Neither way is a correct way of looking at the 
experience of our class. In our text Unity and 
Clarity in the Russian Revolution in Bulletin 
Nine we attempted to analyse the development 
of the revolutionary movement in Russia by 
a historical exposition showing the direct 
link between the action and thus consciousness 
of the working class, and the political positions 
and arguments of revolutionary fractions and 
how the latter at key points were informed, 
indeed transformed by the former. To analyse 
how our class was defeated in Russia requires, 
at the very least the same approach, an attempt 
to show how the consciousness of the class 
and its collapse informed the degeneration 
of the revolutionary fractions then an analysis 
of the conditions for the regression of the 
revolutionary consciousness of the class not 
merely in Russia but internationally in what 
was after all an international wave of proletarian 
revolution. 

In selecting out one element and declaring ijb 
to be the 'key' LLM is, in this respect, no 
different from all those within the milieu 
whom he lambasts. 

Of necessity this review has focussed to some 
extent on 'negative' elements ie. on those 
elements which this reviewer finds LLM could 
have made clearer or less dogmatically. 

However these failings should not be allowed 
to detract from the very real and important 
contribution this book makes to our understanding 
of the political processes of the proletarian 
dictatorship as presented by the real experience 
of the class in Russia. 

Ingram 
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Communist Bulletin Group 

Communist Bulletin Group locates itself within the political tradition 
generally known ai Left Ccmnunism - that is, the revolutionary milieu which 
traces its origins to the left factions which split from the decaying Third 
International, in particular, the German, Italian and Dutch Left. 

We believe that adherence to the following positions are the defining 
characteristics of the revolutionary communist milieu. 

Capitalism, as a mode of production, has been demonstrably decadent since the 
outbreak of W.W.I. and has nothing to offer now but a catastrophic cycle of 
crises, global war, followed by a temporary ’boom' located in post-war 
reconstruction. 

The struggle for reforms which was an integral part of the working class' fight 
for its own interests in the 19th Century, the period of capitalism's 
ascendance, is now a bourgeois diversion directed against the working class. 
Ihe defence of working class interests today can only lead to the overthrow of 
capitalism, not its reform. 

In this era any participation in the parliamentary circus of 'democracy' at an£ 
level whatsoever, including the use of parliamentarism as a 'revolutionary 
tribune', can only be an attack on the consciousness and self organisation of 
the proletariat. 

Today trade unions everywhere , in every guise, are capitalist weapons vhich 
attack the proletarian struggle in order to defend capitalism. 

There are no progressive factions of capitalism anymore and there can he no 
'conditional support' for one faction against another. Therefore any form of 
'united front' is an attack on the working class struggle. 

Likewise, 'national liberation' struggles have nothing to offer the working 
class except a shift of alliance from one imperialist bloc to another. 

There are no 'socialist' countries in the world today; Rissia, China and all the 
other so-called 'communist' states are simply a particular form of decadent 
caDitalism which will have to be destroyed by the proletarian revolution. All 
the self-proclaimed 'workers parties', the CP's, the Trotskyists, etc., which 
provide them with support, however critical or conditional, are in reality, 
bourgeois parties intent on imposing their cwn brand of state-capitalism on the 
working class. 

The working class, because it is a collective, exploited class without property 
of its own to defend, is the only class capable of carrying out the communist 
revolution. It can only do this by destroying the capitalist state and 
constituting a dictatorship of the proletariat based on the international power 
of the workers councils. 

The revolutionary part plays an indispensable role by constituting a core of 
political and programmatic clarity, 'hard as steel, clear as glass' which allows 
it to undertake the ' political leadership ' of the revolutionary struggles of the 
proletariat. 

The C.B.G. believes that this 'core' of the future party is not to be found in 
any single revolutionary organisation currently existing. It will anerge, hand 
in hand with the development of the class' own struggles, from a process of 
fraternal confrontation and clarification involving the vhole revolutionary 
milieu. Therefore revolutionaries today must organise themselves in a fashion 
which utterly rejects the suppression of this process by nonolithic structure 
internally arrf by sectarian practice externally. 













